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.; the nuisance value to Germany of Japanese
threats has been noted and resented; and the decision to
build a 'two-ocean' navy reveals the death of the illusion
that, in the contemporary world, moral example or aid
are enough in themselves.
Latin America and the Monroe Doctrine
Even more involved in American emotions, historical
traditions and economic and strategic interests, is the rest
of the American continents. Canada can be dismissed in a
few words. It is hardly regarded as a foreign country,
though the odd illusion that it is 'owned* by Britain still
survives, All but a few cranks admit that the protection
of Canada is a fundamental interest of the United States.
Less easy to define or illustrate is the attitude of the
United States to Latin-America, that mass of traditions,
policies, precedents, interests covered by the magic term
* the Monroe Doctrine'
According to American legend, an apparently respec-
table citizen was about to be lynched despite his frenzied
protests. He was rescued by the Sheriff who asked what
was his offence. 'He said that he didn't believe in the
Monroe Doctrine', 'It's untrue. I love the Monroe
Doctrine; I admire the Monroe Doctrine; I'd die for the
Monroe Doctrine. All I said was that I didn't know what
it was.*
Indeed, the Monroe Doctrine has not merely meant
different things at different times; it has never meant to
the average citizen anything very concrete; it has been
rather an attitude than a policy; while, for the rulers of
America, it has been a useful phrase, respectable and
emotionally potent, which could be used to coyer up a
realistic and utilitarian policy whose utility the man in the
street might not have been able to appreciate, had.the
policy not been guaranteed by its identification with the
mysterious dogma.
Historically, the  message  of President Monroe of